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his conviction that the doctrines ascribed to Plato in the Metaphysics 
are inconsistent with the dialogues. He does not refer to, and seems 
not to have studied, the important work published five or six years ago 
by Professor G. Milhaud, Les philosophes geometres de la Grece. Pro- 
fessor Milhaud, whose general interpretation of Plato is very similar to 
that of Professor Shorey, there attempts to show, I think with con- 
siderable success, that the doctrine ascribed by Aristotle to Plato is 
both consistent in itself and in close accord with such dialogues as the 
Philebus and Parmenides ; and that Aristotle's strictures upon it arise 
from that philosopher's incompetence in mathematics, an incompe- 
tence of which there is abundant evidence. I cannot but regard any 
discussion of the Aristotelian account of Plato which neglects to reckon 
with Professor Milhaud' s arguments as putting itself out of court. 

A. E. Taylor. 

McGill University. 

Biographia Philosophica : A Retrospect. By Alexander Camp- 
bell Fraser. Second edition. Edinburgh and London, William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1905. — pp. xiv, 335. 

The popularity of this work is strikingly demonstrated by the fact 
that it has passed into a second edition before the publication of this 
notice of the original edition, which appeared in the summer of 1904. 
It presents, with all the literary skill which we have learned to expect 
from its author, the story at once of his life and of his philosophical 
development. " It may appear to some," says Professor Campbell 
Fraser in his modest preface, "that in the following pages the Biog- 
raphia is too prominent, to others that the Philosophia is in excess, 
and perhaps a larger number may think that there is too much of both. 
When I remembered how the modesty of David Hume confined his nar- 
rative of the events of his own really memorable life within about a 
dozen pages, I was ready to agree with the first of these opinions, and 
to resolve that this Retrospect should remain unpublished. But I re- 
flected that here the Biographia was introduced for the sake of Philos- 
ophia, so that it was not a story of personal incidents for their own 
sake. The narrative is intended partly to infuse some familiar human 
interest into this account of a philosophical endeavor to deal with the 
riddle of the Universe ; and partly to show how racial, educational, 
and social influences, as well as changing phases of thought and na- 
tional sentiment, in the last eighty years of the nineteenth century, 
have tended to direct the issue of that intellectual endeavour. Besides, 
as my former publications have been largely fragmentary, it seemed 
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that their latent unity and general drift might become more apparent 
through a medium which, I fear after all, is too autobiographical. ' ' 
This is a fear which no reader of the book is likely to share with the 
author ; it will be prized not least for the living impression it gives of 
the personality of one of the most distinguished philosophical thinkers 
and teachers in Great Britain in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

"I have lived," says the author, "under five British Sovereigns 
and I have seen six Principals in the College of Edinburgh. When I 
was an undergraduate, George Husband Baird was the Head of the 
College, a philanthropic ecclesiastic, who reigned for nearly half a 
century. He was a professorial colleague of Robertson, and afterwards 
his successor in the principalship, thus connecting the Edinburgh of 
my youth with the Edinburgh of David Hume and Adam Smith. So 
generations are linked and pass away " (p. 217). The opening chap- 
ter gives a charming picture of early days in " the isolated peninsula of 
Lome, with its old world society, in the days when George IV. was 
king." The solitude of Lome was exchanged by the young student 
for "the publicity and collision of a Glasgow classroom," where, he 
tells us, "I felt myself a foreigner among my new associates. . . . 
Of my fellow -students I distinctly remember one, Alan Ker, . . . who 
indulged me with a speaking acquaintance. . . . Another, unknown 
to me at the time, now an honoured friend, was James Hutchison 
Stirling, whose Secret of Hegel is a landmark in the history of phil- 
osophic thought in Scotland in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. . . . Educated as I had been in solitude, I was disposed to 
silence and self-consciousness, and averse from varied intercourse or 
collision with mankind. Nevertheless, I now fondly cherish the mem- 
ory of college life, on the old high street of Glasgow, in that far-off 
winter — in quaint dingy courts, on dark winter mornings, as we 
gathered soon after seven to the sound of the college bell. ' ' Next 
year (1834), "I was transferred to the University of Edinburgh, and 
first saw the city which was to be the home of my public life." " I 
entered the logic class in the following winter. It was taught by 
Dr. David Ritchie, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, and was treated 
more as an appendage to his ministerial charge than as the professor's 
supreme interest, after a fashion not uncommon in philosophical pro- 
fessorships in Scotland about that time. The winter of 1835 was 
Ritchie's last, in a professorial reign of twenty-eight years, during 
which he had delivered to undergraduates in a diluted form the psy- 
chology of Thomas Reid and the logic of Watts and Duncan. . . . 
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I seem to see the pale anxious face of the feeble old man as he made his 
daily entrance into the riotous classroom. Two volumes of sermons on 
Romans was, I think, his only contribution to the world's stock of 
books." "In 1836 philosophy was at a lower ebb in Scotland than 
at any time since the advent of Francis Hutcheson from Ireland to 
Glasgow, rather more than a century before, when the country was 
becoming diverted from ecclesiastical warfare, and turning to literary 
pursuits. ... In 1836 Thomas Brown had passed away sixteen years 
before, Dugald Stewart eight years, and Sir James Mackintosh nearly 
four. The Scottish chairs of philosophy were no longer occupied by 
philosophers." " Thomas Brown, not Ritchie, was at first my chief 
teacher. In the previous summer by accident I found his lectures on 
mental philosophy in the manse library ; they led me to his ingenious 
book on the relation of Cause and Effect." 

" The summer of 1838 was an era in my life. In the preceding 
winter I had graduated. The examination for the master's degree 
had introduced me to Sir William Hamilton. In the spring of the 
year I read an essay in the Diagnostic Society on ' Cause and Effect, ' 
the subject which then filled my mind. ... In that summer, too, I 
increased my acquaintance with Berkeley, and was introduced to 
Coleridge, besides listening to echoes of Kant. Berkeley helped to 
make living mind instead of dead matter prominent. I began to 
think of the world as rooted in living mind, with matter subordinate ; 
and also to feel the insufficiency of mere invariableness in sequences 
of events as the final interpretation of causation. The moral philos- 
ophy lectures of Wilson had called attention to free agency of intend- 
ing will, as involved in moral responsibility ; thus showing that some- 
thing more and other than 'invariable sequence' was involved in 
active causation. This was ably reinforced by Coleridge, whose 
' Aids to Reflection ' was a favourite companion that summer, serving 
more than any other influence to disenchant the shallow causal con- 
ception of Brown " (pp. 53-4). 

Having completed his course of study in the Faculty of Arts, Camp- 
bell Fraser took what would now be called a ' post-graduate ' course in 
theology and philosophy, under Chalmers and Hamilton. Of his 
winter in Hamilton's newly-started "select class for metaphysical 
devotees, an attractive novelty in the university," he speaks as "the 
happiest in my student life." "Never, I suppose, were the ultimate 
questions about man and the universe, which constitute metaphysics, 
approached in a Scottish university in a more disinterested and ear- 
nest temper than by the band of students then united through com- 
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raon sympathy in the morning of life ; inspired by the directing intel- 
ligence of one who unfolded before our wondering eyes the ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern world of thought. Intercourse in the class- 
room by day was followed by frequent reunions in the evening at 1 1 
Manor Place, then the abode of Hamilton, where all were encouraged 
to express difficulties and to debate doubts. ... I owe more to 
Hamilton than to any other intellectual influence. He moved us all 
to think out questions for ourselves. . . . The metaphysical writer 
helped me in many ways. It was the beginning of congenial com- 
panionship with students, and of the life-long friendship of Hamilton. ' ' 

The completion of a course of theological study was followed by 
ordination to a quiet country parish neighborhood of Edinburgh, in 
which the young philosopher fondly hoped to realize his ideal of a 
' ' self-contained life of religious thought, ' ' such as Arthur Collier had 
lived in his quiet Wiltshire parish. ' ' I soon found that an Arthur 
Collier-like life, in a rural parish in Scotland, in the heat of a Scottish 
ecclesiastical war, was an illusion of one inexperienced in life. One 
has to be one's self in order to be or do anything, whatever the char- 
acter of the self may be, and my bent was too strong to be turned 
aside. War about non-intrusion under the shadow of an unsettled 
final problem seemed like Nero diverting himself when Rome was burn- 
ing. " In 1 846 an escape was found ' ' from ecclesiastcal strife into 
the tranquil if obscure region of philosophy " by an invitation to 
occupy the Chair of Logic in the New College, Edinburgh, founded 
by the Free Church, into which Fraser had followed his father at the 
Disruption. Three years later came the appointment to the editor- 
ship of the North British Review, which he held for the next seven 
years, and which brought him into contact with many distinguished 
men, of some of whom he gives graphic pictures in these pages. On 
the death of Sir William Hamilton in 1856, Campbell Fraser was 
appointed, after " a contest of unexampled severity," to the vacant 
Chair in the University of Edinburgh. 

His brilliant career of thirty-five years in " the Chair of Hamilton " 
is well-known to the readers of this Review. The substance of his 
teaching from that Chair is familiar to students of his Philosophy of 
Theism. In the present volume he thus describes that "Via Media, 
repelled alike from an agnostic science wholly ignorant of God, and 
from a gnostic science which implied Omniscience," which he gradu- 
ally adopted as his philosophical point of view. ' ' The thought grew 
upon me that the reasonable human attitude towards the universe, in 
the apparent contingency of appearances in which it presents itself to 
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us, must have at its root not speculative reason only, but rational 
faith -venture, — the ' faith ' composed of the entire complex constitu- 
tion of man — man emotional, and man morally responsible, as well 
as man finitely intelligent — the venture involving an assurance that 
this complex constitution of man need not be finally put to confusion 
in the universe in which he lives and moves and has his being" 
(pp. 186-7). 

Berkeley had long been a favorite author, and his philosophy had 
been an important influence in determining the ultimate bent of our 
author's own thought. It was therefore with much satisfaction that he 
accepted, in 1863, the invitation of the delegates of the Oxford 
Clarendon Press to prepare a Collected Edition of Berkeley's Works, 
and for some years thereafter this became his chief literary occupation. 
In the meantime his directly academic activities did not flag. In 
1865 he opened an advanced class similar to that by which, as con- 
ducted by Hamilton, he had himself so much benefited. "In the 
following quarter of a century more than 400 students entered in this 
class. In those lectures I avoided final system, and unfolded some of the 
great philosophies of the past, constructive and destructive ; in the 
faith that human thinkers differ, not totally, but in the degree of their 
approach to the perfect philosophy that is fully reached by none." 
"This attempt to educate independent thinkers," he tells us with a 
modest pride, " was not unsuccessful. The young metaphysicians of 
the university soon formed themselves into a society for weekly dis- 
cussions, and the class-room, aided latterly by this ' Philosophical 
Society, ' has sent not a few professors and books of philosophy into 
the world, in the later decades of the nineteenth century. It has 
given two professors of philosophy to Edinburgh, two to Glasgow, 
three to Aberdeen, two to St. Andrews ; one to Oxford, and another 
to Cambridge ; besides a still larger number to American universities, 
and to colleges in India and Japan and Australia. ' ' 

The long vacations were devoted to literary production, and resulted 
in the publication not only of the Clarendon Press edition of Berkeley's 
Works, in 1871 ; of the Life and Letters of Berkeley, in the same 
year ; of the Selections from Berkeley, in 1874 ; of the volume on 
Berkeley in Blackwood's Philosophical Classics, in 1881, and of that 
on Locke in the same series, in 1890. Since his retirement in 1891, 
he has added to this list of publications the Oxford edition of Locke's 
Essay on Human Understanding (1894), his Gifford Lectures on 
" The Philosophy of Theism " (1898), besides a revised edition of 
his Oxford " Berkeley," and a little volume on Reid. 
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" Some weeks in most of those years of retirement at Hawthornden 
have been spent in the Land of Lome, the home of my youth. I 
returned in old age to scenes, familiar in the morning of life, when 
inquiry was beginning to move uneducated common-sense ; . . . The 
perplexing doubts about the universe, in which I newly found myself 
in youth, have led to deeper faith in the immanent Divine Spirit, 
transforming death from a movement in the dark into a movement in 
Omnipotent Goodness ; trusted when it withdraws us from this em- 
bodied life, still unable to picture what lies in the future. ' It is not 
yet made manifest what we shall be. ' And a philosophical pilgrimage 
in this life seemed to return upon itself, but to an old world presented 
in a new light." 

James Seth. 

University of Edinburgh. 

The Metaphysics of Nature. By Carveth Read. London, Adam 
and Charles Black, 1905. — pp. viii, 354. 

One's first impression, on opening this book and glancing at its table 
of contents, is one of surprise at the range and scope of the discussion 
undertaken. The part of the book that is concerned directly with the 
consideration of Cosmology is but one of its four main divisions, and 
fills less than a fourth of its pages. The three remaining subdivisions 
deal with Epistemology, Psychology, and the Categories. Under 
these rubrics one finds practically all the philosophical problems that 
have ever arisen, excepting only those which fall under what the author 
calls the Metaphysic of Ideals. The wealth of interests compassed in 
this comparatively brief volume gives the work inevitably at times a 
somewhat sketchy character, as if it were a generous syllabus of a 
course of university lectures, or of several such courses, rather than a 
complete discussion of the problems raised. 

The work also traces throughout the history of philosophy, from the 
early Greeks to the present time, the fate of each of the chief topics 
considered. These topical sketches of the history of philosophy are, 
considering their brevity, remarkably well done ; and yet the result is 
often far from satisfactory. The difficulty is rooted in the very nature 
of the undertaking. To isolate from their full context the views which 
a philosopher holds on a particular question is usually unfair to the 
doctrines of any considerable systematic thinker. The chapter and 
verse method may be applied fairly well to a simple and sun-clear 
philosopher like Berkeley ; but when applied to a Plato or a Kant, a 
Hegel or a Green, the result is pretty sure to be misleading, and to 



